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several years, perhaps owing to the difficulty of so soon
making another change in regard to the old nobles, of
which a vast number must haye been in circulation,
whilst their current yalue had been already regulated
by the indenture of the previous year, so as to accord
with the value of the new silver coins.

So soon as the important changes in the gold coins
involved by the striking of ryals was decided on in
1465, it was evidently determined to effect, as completely
and as rapidly as possible, an entire recoinage of all the
money of both metals then in circulation. For this
purpose, in addition to the mint in the Tower of London,
new mints were established to assist in the work, at
Coventry, Bristol, and Norwich, while that at York,
which although apparently up to this time only worked
in a fitful manner, was restored to the full vigour of the
reign of Edward III, during the period when groats and
half-groats were struck in such large numbers at it.
The results of such general vigour in the work must
have been prodigious, as even to this day the ordinary
light groats of Edward IV are so common as to be numis-
matically almost worthless, unless for special condition
or other reason. Probably at this time the enormous
quantity of Calais and other groats of Henry VI, till
then in circulation, practically disappeared, as I believe
they are rarely found together with light coins of Edward
IV. The fact of their being at the present day so abundant
is no doubt due almost entirely to the concealment of
very numerous hoards during the troubled times of the
later years of the reign of Henry VI and the earlier part
of that of Edward IV. One of the objects of this entire
recoining of the money in circulation throughout the
country was, we may safely assume, the obliteration of the